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Endangered Floridian 


RED-COCKADED 
WOODPECKER 


This is a species of the open pine woods. Because of its 
specialized habitat requirement—extensive stands of mature 
pines—the bird has fared rather poorly over most of its 
range in the southeastern states. This is the result of recent 
decades of heavy timber harvesting in the region. Although 
officially listed as endangered, the species remains fairly 
common in suitable habitat throughout Florida. Unique 
in its nesting habits, the bird drills its nest holes in large 
living pine trees. Only those trees having a rotten center 
are selected for the purpose. Numerous punctures are 
made through the bark around the nest cavity entrance, 
causing the resin to flow freely. These patches of glazed 
gum are a certain mark of an active nest. 
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Southeast Florida's Lake Marian is a 


CRAPPIE HAVEN 


hings were slow as we sought the elusive black 
bass in Lake Marian in the boondocks of 
southeast Florida. 

The bucketmouths had lockjaw for Buck Bray, 
Tommy Gengo and me, although the lake had a 
reputation for yielding big fish consistently. But 
then it was December, and the weather wasn’t the 
finest for seeking the battlers. 

Unable to locate the fish along the shoreline, we 
began trolling in Buck’s 18-foot Ranger bass boat 
with a 90 hp Mercury motor. 

| rigged with a black and silver, 3/8-oz Spot, a 


lure that will get down deep with an intriguing ac- 
tion. I've found it particularly effective fished 
deep in Lake Seminole on the Florida-Georgia bor- 
der, and wherever else you aren't bothered with 
underwater snags. 

It will snag, but then you have to expect that 
problem when trolling. However, Marian, from 
what we’d been able to learn and observe while 
casting, was one of those rare lakes with little bot- 
tom debris and no serious weed problems. 

We'd been trolling only a couple of minutes, 
when | felt a solid strike. My rod bent sharply, and 
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the line moved sideways indicating this was no 
bottom foul. 

Instinctively, | called “Bass on!” rather than 
“Fish on!” confident that I'd tangled with one of 
the elusive bucketmouths. Buck halted the boat, 
and he and Tommy watched as | played the fish. 

If it was a bass, it wasn’t a very big one, but it 
was a spunky foe. Quickly, | subdued the fish and 
brought it alongside, snatching it into the boat 
with my 15-pound test line. 

Bass? No way. We stared in amazement at the 
2-lb crappie which had seen fit to challenge the 
underwater lure. Just how that fish expected to 
swallow the big plug was a mystery. But try he 
had. The crappie had all three of the tail gang- 
hook barbs in his mouth. There was no way he 
could have gotten away with that mouthful of 
hooks. It was no accidental snagging—the fish had 
aggressively charged the vibrating lure. 

That was a rather unusual introduction to the 
crappie fishing in Lake Marian, which | later 
learned is rated among the finest in Florida. Dur- 


Crappie come in various sizes in Lake Marion. Buck 
Bray's catch edges out Cliff Adkins’ in the photo, left. 


ing the crappie season—late December through 
March—ardent “speck” anglers come from great 
distances. Only two miles wide by eight long, the 
lake usually is dotted with eager fishermen, some 
even forsaking Okeechobee to fish Marian. 

However, the full impact of the excellent crap- 
pie fishing didn’t register completely with us until 
a couple of months later on another visit. 

Buck and | pulled his bass boat into the Lake 
Marian Marina in early March at the height of the 
black crappie season. Things were in high gear. 
The action was terrific, and the table fishermen 
were cleaning limits as late as 10 o'clock at night. 
Fishermen were literally loading their boats. 

The following day with Cliff “Cush” Adkins, of 
Lake City, Tennessee, who regularly winters at 
Lake Marian in a motor home, Buck and | really 
learned about the abundant Marian specks. 

Again we started out looking for bass, but as 
insurance we took along four dozen small min- 
nows, the preferred bait for crappie in the lake. 

Marian is a surprising lake by most crappie 
standards. It’s not deep, just a shallow saucer 
fringed by sawgrass. Cattle range occupies most 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
of the surrounding land. Nearby is located the lit- 
tle crossroads hamlet of Kenansville. The lake 
lacks the typical cypress-studded shallows and 
has an exceptionally clean bottom. There are no 
standing or sunken dead trees and few, if any, 
brush piles—usually crappie hangouts elsewhere. 

Trolling producing no bass, we went back to 
plugging the shoreline at the west end. We ap- 
proached a shallow cove. There were three boat- 
loads of fishermen anchored there, fishing in 
about three feet of water over a muddy bottom. 

“What're they doin’?” | asked Cush, who was 
acting as guide. 

“Crappie fishin’,” he responded laconically, 
continuing to toss his plastic worm towards the 
deeper water. 

In that mud hole? ” | queried. “Are there brush 
piles in there?” 


“Nope,” replied Cush, “There's a little rock 
ledge where the crappie hang out to spawn.” 

| digested the information. This certainly was 
not the type of water I'd fished elsewhere for 
specks. In other places you usually look for brush 
piles or fish around trees in water from three to 20 
feet deep. Mud bottom? Usually not considered 
good. But these Marian regulars—and you could 
tell they knew their business by the regularity with 
which they were landing fish—were fishing a shal- 
low mud cove. 

The specks were concentrated in one relatively 
small area near a finger of grass separating the 
cove from the lake. On nearly every cast a crappie 
was Caught. 

“Looks like the bass have got lockjaw,’’ Cush 
observed. “What say we try the crappie?” It 
sounded good to me. 

Buck eased our boat into the shallow cove and 
we anchored within a long cast of what apparently 
was the favorite spot. 

It was immediately obvious that not only is the 
location for crappie fishing different from most 
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Photos by Kit and Max Hunn 


Lake Marion is mud-bottomed—not what you'd expect 
of a good speck lake—but it produces. The black crappie, 
above, is a pugnacious scrapper and good table fare. 


other places but also the local technique varies 
from the ordinary. 

Usually crappie are caught with cane poles 
using small floats and No. 1 or 1/0 hooks with a 
small split shot pinched on the mono to keep the 
bait down. It’s also possible to catch crappie on a 
small jig. 

I’ve used both techniques but Cush had a dif- 
ferent approach, although standard for Marian | 
learned later. Instead of a plain hook, he fastened 
a 1/32-0z jig about 24 inches below a bream float, 
then baited the jig with a tiny minnow hooked 
through the lips. He was using 10-lb test line with 
a closed face spinning reel. 

Cush flipped his jig-minnow combination near 
the target area and began to reel in slowly. Half- 
way to the boat, his float suddenly ducked under. 
He snapped his rod tip up, and shortly was boating 
a crappie in the 3/4-lb class. 
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The jig-minnow system does have its advan- 
tages. When retrieved, even a dead minnow seems 
to be swimming, and a live one is especially lively. 
Add to this the enticement of the jig skirt and 
you've got some potent medicine for specks. The 
system should be effective in other crappie wa- 
ers, too. 

Cush’s catch was the beginning of some frantic 
action. The crappie were hitting eagerly—either 
hungry or, more likely, defending the bed. Any 
cast landing reasonably close to the target scored. 
The most fun was when | tried using a light rod 
with 6-lb test line. Against that tackle the specks 
could really fight and did. Also the lighter line 
seemed to lure the biggest crappie. Most of those 
sampling my jig were close to a pound, with some 
nudging two. 

Specks of that size can give you a real argument 
on light tackle, and they do. Several managed to 
get away boatside as | was about to land them. For 
“meat” fishing with light tackle, a landing net is a 
necessity—you can’t toss a big speck around with 
6-Ib test line. 

Within an hour and a half, we boated 50 
specks—one limit—and learned that crappie fish- 
ing is, indeed, an action sport on Lake Marian. 

In case you're wondering where Lake Marian is, 
it's in south Osceola county five miles from 
Kenansville on U.S. 441. At Kenansville you turn 
onto County Road 523 to reach the lake. 

There's one marina with a launching ramp, and 
there’s also a free ramp at a little county park on 
the same side of the lake. 

Accommodations are limited and reservations 
are advised. You can stay at the Lake Marian 
Marina (P.O. Box 100, Kenansville, Fla. 32729, 
telephone 305 436-1021) which has eight effi- 
ciency rooms and a campground, or you can back 
track, either to Yeehaw Junction, 15 miles to the 
south, or to St. Cloud, 35 miles to the north. The 
area can hardly be called overpopulated. 

Lake Marian may have unusual crappie locales, 
but there’s no doubt there're plenty of specks 
eager to hit during the bedding season, and how 
they hit! @ 


A Woman’s View 
Of Hunting 


‘A’ you okay now-everything alright?” asked my 
husband, his dark beard illuminated eerily by the 
battery-powered lantern in his hand. 

“Til be back at 9:30,” he whispered, looking up into 
the thin shaft of light to make sure my nod was 
affirmative. | 

Flick. The lamp went out softly as I heard him climb 
down from the humped roots of the dead cypress. The 
light rekindled a few feet away, traveling off disembodied 
through the darkness. Then it was gone-and with it a 
link to my husband and young son; the last of their 
presence transmitted seconds later by the occasional soft, 
sucking sounds of boots in swamp mud. 

I was alone, perched warily on a platform of logs, 
straddling the jagged top of the tree. My feet dangled into 
the hollow trunk. It was opening day of deer season in 
the Florida Panhandle-and my premier appearance as a 
hunter. 

What am I doing here? J quizzed myself as my eyes 
strained to see something—anything-in the darkness. A 
star, promptly named ‘‘east’’ for direction, was all that 
was visible in the moonless sky, obscured by what must 
be branches. I could not even see the proverbial ‘‘hand 
in front of my face’’—I had tried. 

You, who are afraid when left overnight alone in a 
locked and bolted duplex in Tallahassee? It’s okay, I’m 
safe, I thought confidently, continuing the one-sided, si- 
lent conversation while poking cold, stiff fingers against 
jacket pockets to rub the butt of my loaded rifle. 

Childlike, I rubbed; childlike, I reassured, mentally 
repeating my husband’s last statements until they became 
as comforting as Biblical verses. 

“‘Now, we'll just be over there about a hundred 
yards,’’ he’d breathed into my ear while helping position 
my boot on a knot for the last step up the eight-foot tree 
trunk. 

“Besides, our older son will be about the same dis- 
tance in the other direction. 

“It should be daylight in about 10 to 15 minutes.”’ 

How far is a hundred yards? How long is 10 to 15 
minutes? I thought as a scream threatened to travel 
along my pumping Adam’s Apple and break the 
still-hunter’s code of silence I had promised to keep. 

You’ve never been good at estimating distances in 
the daylight, let alone in the woods in the dark, a sneer- 
ing alter ego reminded. 


Smugly, I reasoned I was safe at any rate-after all, 
rapists, robbers and the like would hardly bother to wait 
for legal hunting season to walk through the Apalachi- 
cola National Forest. Besides, I was armed, trained at 
the target range on weekends since I'd gotten the rifle as 
a wedding present in the spring. 

Something growled beneath me. 

My head shot back; my body stiffened; and my eyes 
darted about ineffectively in what I soon recognized as 
the much-talked about ‘‘darkest before the dawn.’’ 
Adrenaline ran the Gran Prix through my body until I 
realized with shame that the noise was only my stomach, 
protesting a jelly doughnut and two cups of coffee as fuel 
for a half-mile hike and this nervous tension. 

The silliness of the episode forced me to relax for the 
first time since climbing awkwardly onto the makeshift 
seat. I began to take stock of the surroundings instead of 
myself. 

The tally started with sounds—the hum of truck tires on 
asphalt somewhere in the direction of the star, the rip of 
a boat motor along what should be the Ochlockonee 
River the opposite way, then the moans and howls of 
hound dogs. The booms of shotguns and cracks of rifles 
followed, creating the eerie feeling associated with an old 
war movie. 

Next came smell-the odors of wetness and decay ming- 
led with the cold, fresh, pine-scented air from the up- 
lands to create a thick, natural perfume. 

So it was that at 35 I passed my first hours alone in the 
dark, atop a dead, hollow tree, deep in a river swamp 
with only my senses to record what went on around me. 

When my family returned, my husband and teenage 
son asked, a touch of camaraderie in their muted voices, 
‘“See anything?”’ 

‘No deer,’’ I replied in the same private tones, hand- 
ing down the rifle before my descent. ‘‘But I did see 
something.”’ 

In a rush, I began spouting the thoughts I’d carried 
from the first moment of aloneness to the time I watched 
my nine-year-old approach the tree then mire in the 
swamp mud, falling silently belly-down in the muck. 

I had watched daylight sneak in by fits and starts, 
brought slowly then focused sharply until I could make 
out the shapes of trees, leaves and eventually a sluggish, 
leaf-matted creek behind me. I had learned the world is 
black and white, or gray and grayer, then black and 
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white, until the sun comes up to reflect the greens and 
browns of fall-and in this case the blue of my jeans. 

I had also seen two red-cockaded woodpeckers—one 
who pecked out the tune of the nursery rhyme, ‘‘Do you 
know the Muffin Man who lives on Drury Lane?’’ And 
the other, a frustrated, bristling bit of feathers who ap- 
peared unable to get enough rhythm together to make a 
living poking at dead pine trees. Ratta tat miss . . . ratta 
miss ... was the pattern as his body shook with rage 


instead of the vibration of work. 

I told my husband about the other things, too: the 
squirrels, their feet so heavy on the leaves that a herd of 
water buffalo seemed to be foraging nearby instead of 
tiny rodents; the men and boys, who must have thought 
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their advance through the underbrush was stealthy but 
who, in reality, were noisier than the squirrels coliecting 
swamp oak acorns. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me what it was like, being out 
there all alone?’’ I asked as we unloaded the rifles and 
packed them in the truck. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me of the 
things I would see, the feelings I would have-the 
confidence I would get?”’ 

He didn’t answer in words but his quizzical smile 
seemed to ask, ‘‘Can you give someone the pride you 
have now or would they have to experience it for them- 
selves?”’ 

I lowered my eyes and asked what time we had to get 
up for tomorrow’s hunt. @ 


Linda Herbert 


RING-NECKED DUCK 


wees a flock of swift-flying ring-necked ducks 
suddenly decides to pitch into a decoy set, 
the hunter is in for a memorable happening. 
Dropping from the stratosphere like strafing 
planes, a flock will plummet downward with a 
swooshing of taut pinions. Maybe they'll tumble at 
once into the blocks, or perhaps just pull a low 
level fly-by, like miniature jet planes, giving the 
set the once over before committing themselves. 
Either way, it is not a soon to be forgotten experi- 
ence. 

Some call this handsome duck ringbill, others 
refer to it as bullneck, bullhead or blackhead. But 
by whatever name, the ring-necked duck is one of 
Florida's sportiest species of waterfowl. 

Classified a winter resident, ring-necks begin to 
arrive here in mid-October. Most of our wintering 
population comes from the Canadian provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba. In flocks, numbering be- 


Ring-neck wing 


RING-NECKED DUCK 


tween 20 and 60 birds, flying in a ‘train’ forma- 
tion, they travel in a south-south-eastward di- 
rection through Wisconsin, Indiana, Tennessee 
and Georgia to Florida. Many continue south to 
Lake Okeechobee, while others remain in the 
northern half of the state. Apparently anxious to 
return to the nesting grounds, some begin their 
return north as early as the last week in February. 
Mid-March is the time for the bulk of the exodus. 
Some may stay as late as April and occasionally 
individuals may choose to spend the summer. 

Ring-necks frequent freshwater marshes, 
bottomland lakes, wooded ponds, open areas in 
swamps and roadside ditches. Certain favored 
lakes may host a goodly number of these jaunty 
little ducks year after year. 

The ring-neck is a close relative of another 
Florida winter visitor, the lesser scaup duck, and 
some people confuse the two. Both are diving 


Jrawings By Wallace Hughes 
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ducks and share the typical blocky body shape of 
all the divers. However, side by side on the water, 
or even in flight, the differences are obvious. 

The adult male ring-neck has a black back, the 
scaup gray. At rest, a vertical white bar can be 
seen prominently in front of the ring-neck’s wing, a 
mark lacking in the scaup. 

Although named for the chestnut collar which 
encircles the neck of the drake ring-neck, this 
cannot be considered a trusted field mark, for it is 
noticeable only at close range. Two important dis- 
tinguishing features separate the ring-neck and 
the scaup, they are the wing patch (speculum) and 
the bill, and they apply to both sexes. Wing patch 
of the ring-neck is gray, the scaup’s white. A white 
band crosses the bill of the ring-neck, the scaup’s 
bill is unmarked. 

The females of the two species differ in that the 
hen scaup has a distinctive white face patch, the 
hen ring-neck has a mottled-whitish face and the 
suggestion of a white eye ring. 

The ring-neck feeds in shallower waters than 
most diving ducks. The bulk of its food is of vege- 
table matter such as seeds of water shield and 
pondweed, and upon leafy parts of coontail, 
pondweed and duckweed. In fact, if you know 
where water shield thrives, chances are you'll find 
ring-necks there. 

Because of this diet, ring-necks are rated good 
to excellent table fare with a superior flavor to the 
scaup and close in quality to the famed canvas- 
back. Drakes can grow to a length of some 18 
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inches and a weight of close to two pounds. Hens 
are smaller, averaging up to 16 inches long and 
weighing up to a pound and a quarter. 

Ring-necked ducks breed when they are about 
one year old and many return each year to the 
same breeding grounds. They are not aggressive 
and can nest in higher densities than do most 
ducks. 

Unlike most other ducks which nest in areas 
next to marshland, the ring-neck nests right in the 
marsh upon a bed or clump of marsh vegetation. 
Its nest-building and egg-laying occur almost 
simultaneously. A few flattened plants hold the 
first olive-buff egg, and by the time the sixth egg 
of the usual clutch of 8-12 is laid, the nest is 
cup-shaped. On goes the down, plucked from the 
breast of the hen, overhead plants are pulled 
down for a canopy, and incubation begins. Eggs 
hatch in about 342 weeks. 

Young ring-necked ducks can dive when only a 
few days old and can fly within seven to eight 
weeks. Losses are naturally high and those broods 
that escape complete annihilation undergo a 36 
percent mortality from hatch to flight. 

Florida hunters have the opportunity to try their 
luck at ring-necks during the two phase waterfowl 
season. The season opens at one-half hour before 
sunrise on Wednesday, November 22 and con- 
tinues through December 10. The second phase 
opens on December 21 and runs through January 
20. 

Legal shooting hours are from one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to sunset each day. Ring-necked 
ducks are considered as 25 point ducks. Daily bag 
limit is 100 points counting the last bird taken. 
Possession limit is two daily bag limits. @ 
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A Tall Timbers Research Station scientist studies the 


RATTLESNAKE 


By Frank Stephenson 


stared at five feet of rattlesnake and still 
| could not see it. Bruce Means edged closer and 
stretched out a pointed finger. ‘‘See him yet? 
Suddenly the dusty brown patchwork of grass and 
leaves took on a chilling configuration. Without 
moving, 4 broad, flat head with a pair of tea- 
colored eyes loomed up at me from a tangle of 
innocent-looking broomsedge. | stepped back. 
Means turned down the volume of his receiver. 
Its repetitious “beeping” had grown louder with 
every step toward the concealed snake. Now it was 
time to chart the distance the snake had traveled 
since early morning. Means turned east and made 
four giant steps and then added two, the distance 
| stood from the reptile. In nine hours, the snake 


had traveled 18 feet, not quite four times its 
length. 

The diamondback was the fourth one | had been 
almost on top of that afternoon before the trained 
eyes of biologist Bruce Means spotted them for 
me. None of the snakes had betrayed their hiding 
places by rattling, a fact | found surprising. 

“| don’t always see them myself,” said Means, 
who is in his third year of studying the population 
ecology of the eastern diamondback rattlesnake 
(Crotalus adamanteus) at Tall Timbers Research 
Station north of Tallahassee. “It would make this 
work a lot less spooky sometimes if the snakes did 
rattle.” 

Most snakes, he explained, are content to let 
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their hiding instincts and excellent camouflage 
protect them from man and other potential 
enemies, and only rattle when they feel cornered 
or unduly threatened. 

In two-and-a-half years of research funded by a 
National Geographic Society grant, Dr. Means, 
who also teaches at Florida State University, has 
learned much about an animal that has been 
typecast as a villain throughout generations of 
southern culture. 

He plans a book for laymen interested in snakes. 
It will detail new information about the eastern 
diamondback’s roaming, feeding, breeding and 
territorial behavior. Specifically, he is interested in 
knowing how many rattlesnakes can live in a given 
natural habitat, and how they adjust to changes in 


Subdued hues and broken color pattern give diamondback 
excellent camouflage, as shown in photo on opposite 

page. Installing a radio transmitter in a rattler is a somewhat 
touchy operation being handied expertly in the photo 

below by Bruce Means. Locating a radio-equipped snake re- 
vealed interesting facts regarding its travels. 
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food supplies and to pressure from living with 
natural enemies such as the king snake and the 
red-tailed hawk. 

Most of what Means and his associates have 
learned so far has come from using radio telem- 
etry to track the snakes. Tiny radio transmitters 
emit “beeps” which enable him to plot almost the 
exact comings and goings of as many as 20 rat- 
tlers at a time. Means says this approach is unique 
and the most ambitious study of its type ever 
undertaken. 

The typical diamondback, Means says, is a 
staunch individualist that prefers not to associate 
with its own kind. Despite fairly even distributions 
of food, some snakes are ‘“‘homebodies” while 
others seem to like life on the road. ‘‘They really 
respect each other’s right to privacy. About the 
only time you'll find two diamondbacks together is 
during breeding season in the fall.” 

While rattlers may not care to be seen with each 

(continued on next page) 
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Rattler's tongue is its 
most sensitive organ, 
serving a sensory 
function similar to that 
of a dog's nose. It 
probably aids snake in 
locating victim that 4 
runs off after . | 

being bitten. — 


(continued from preceding page) 

other, during winter they apparently feel right at 
home, literally, with other animals. In checking 
hundreds of “gopher holes,” the burrow of the go- 
pher tortoise, Means has found tortoises of all 
sizes with diamondback roommates. On one occa- 
sion he found a rattler wintering with a cotton- 
mouth moccasin. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of a 
rattlesnake’s travel is its fine-tuned homing in- 
stinct, Means said. From a favorite resting spot in 
a burrow or log, a rattler can make any number of 
trips and return by a different route each time 
without ever making a wrong turn. ‘We're a long 
way from finding out how they do this,’’ Means 
said. 

Recently, an FSU doctoral student working 
under Means’ direction discovered a special sens- 
ing ability the snakes use when tracking prey. 
Common cotton rats (Sigmodon hispidus) a pri- 
mary rattlesnake food, often run as far as 15 yards 
before collapsing after being bitten, Means said. 
To locate its prize, a snake often has to follow a 
doomed rat's trail through a maze of fresher trails 
left by healthy rats. Only rarely does a snake get 
sidetracked, Means found. ‘We believe that when 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


the snake strikes, it marks its victim with a dis- 
tinctive scent, but we haven't been able to identify 
it yet.” 

Means said a snake’s tongue acts somewhat like 
a dog’s nose and is the animal’s most sensitive 
organ. Running a close second in sensitivity are 
the animal’s heat sensors, located in the familiar 
pits on the front of the upper jaw. Scientists have 
shown these sensors to be capable of detecting a 
change of three ten-thousandths of a degree 
centigrade. 

Periodically, Means will publish updates of his 
research findings. He is optimistic that the study 
will provide scientists and laymen alike with new 
information about the world’s largest rattlesnake. 

Both industry and medical science have already 
benefited from isolating the complex chemicals 
found in rattlesnake venom, he said. One such 
compound is an important anticoagulant used in 
surgery, and another is being used by the brewing 
industry as a catalyst to speed up the fermenta- 
tion process. 

“If we can overcome our cultural bias against all 
snakes long enough, we just might be able to learn 
a great deal from them. They are incredible crea- 
tures that deserve our respect.”’ @ 
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Lost or Just Slightly Confused 


You can lose your way in Florida’s woods and swamps. 


Ease the strain by being prepared. 


t’s easy to get lost while hunting in Florida. 

Most of the state is flat to flatter and the woods 
look the same for miles. In many areas there are 
few outstanding landmarks. 

It’s no fun being lost. In the latter part of the 
hunting season, northern Florida can get blasted 
with Canadian cold fronts with a chill factor ap- 
proaching zero. If a lost hunter has to spend a night 
or two in the woods, he will be uncomfortable. In 
severe cases of prolonged exposure he might die. 

Panic is usually what leads to big trouble when a 
hunter finally realizes he’s lost. A few years ago, a 
forester with experience in wilderness Alaska be- 
came lost in a Mississippi swamp. When members 
of a searching team found him three days later, the 
forester was nearly naked and in such a state of 
shock that the rescuers had to run him down. 

I was temporarily lost two seasons ago while 
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Hunting 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


hunting woodcock. I entered a large tract of semi- 
swamp and semi-upland with the sun out but a low 
overcast quickly smothered any bearings on the 
sun. I continued to hunt and gave little thought to 
getting lost. I knew the tract was surrounded by 
roads. 

When I passed a familiar opening, I realized I 
had been hunting in a circle. There was no doubt 
because I found one of my expended shotgun hulls. 
I decided to leave and headed towards my car. 

One hour later, I arrived back at the same famil- 
iar opening and hull. There was certainly no need 
to panic but I was glad it was morning rather than 
late afternoon. I finally managed to keep a straight 
line long enough to cut a woods road. It was a long 
walk to the car and I felt rather silly because | 
came out of the woods on the opposite side of where 
I thought I was. 

I did the same as most hunters would do after I 
got home. I never mentioned being lost to anyone. 

If I had been deer hunting instead of after wood- 
cock, I would have had a compass. It would have 
been easy to take a heading and walk a straight 
line to a road. 

There are several safety precautions we should 
take before going hunting to keep from getting lost. 
If we do get lost, there are a few things to do and 
then we'll arrive home okay. 

Many deer hunters use maps in planning their 
tactics. With a good base map, a hunter can fam- 
iliarize himself with an area before he leaves home. 
He starts hunting from a known spot and keeps 
track of his location, especially when he is working 
deep into a remote area. 

A topographic map is the best kind to use. It has 
contours, lines of equal elevation. With a little 
practice in contour reading, the hunter soon finds 
that the map has three dimensions rather than two. 
Contours project the topography. 

The second best map is an aerial photo of your 
area. These can be purchased through your district 

(continued on next page) 


Flat country and thick cover make it easy to 
lose track of what is where in Florida's woodlands. 


The two most important 
items in a hunter's survival 
kit are the compass and 

a topographical map. 

While compasses are rarely 
incorrect, “topo” maps 
furnish important 
information concerning 

the area of the hunt. 

Other equipment suggested 
includes flashlight, 
waterproofed matches, 
knife, cord or rope, 

a whistle, bandages, and 
other first aid essentials. 


(continued from preceding page) 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee office. If you don’t know the location of your 
district ASC office, check with your county agricul- 
tural agent. 

Be sure and check the date your topo map was 
made and the date the aerial maps were flown. If 
you get lost, the first inclination is to doubt your 
maps. It helps to know whether you're using a re- 
cent map or one 25 years old. 

Some sporting goods dealers stock local topo 
maps. Photogrammetric Engineers stocks all of the 
topo maps on Florida. You can get a price sheet by 
writing them at 515 North Adams Street, Tallahas- 
see 32301. You can also get prices and a key chart 
of topo maps by writing the U.S. Geological Survey, 
Branch of Distribution, ER, 1200 South Eads 
Street, Arlington, Virginia 22202. 

County base maps, with no contours, are avail- 
able for 30 cents each (some counties have two 
sheets for a total of 60 cents) by contacting Florida 
Department of Transportation, Room 313, Maps 
and Publications, Hayden Burns Building, Tal- 
lahassee 32304. 

Before leaving home, the hunter should give his 
wife or someone exact written instructions on 
where he will hunt and a rough time schedule. It’s 
ideal to mark the spot on a county base map. At 
deer camp, before leaving each morning, a hunter 
should tell someone exactly where he plans to go 
and estimated time of return. One of the biggest 
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American Red Cross Photo by Ted Carland 


problems search parties have is not knowing when 
a hunter is really overdue and where to start a 
rescue mission. 

A hunter can have a heart attack, break a leg or 
wreck his car as well as get lost. The more informa- 
tion the searchers have, the sooner the hunter will 
be rescued. 

A deer hunter going into a remote or unfamiliar 
area should always carry three standard safety 
items—compass, matches and knife. I use a small 
Silva compass with a plastic grid and three-inch 
ruler attached, plus a mirror. The ruler is for scal- 
ing on the map and the mirror can be used for sig- 
naling. The compass comes with a short lanyard. As 
a safety precaution, I loop the lanyard through a 
shirt pocket buttonhole for security. 

I carry a good supply of wooden kitchen matches 
in a Marble waterproof container. I insert tissue to 
prevent the matches from rattling. Half of the 
match heads are in one direction and the other half 
the opposite direction to increase the chances of 
having a dry one when I light a fire. The 35 mm 
plastic film containers that Eastman film comes in 
make handy match carriers. 

Most of the time, I carry a five-inch Old Timer 
folding hunter knife in a sheath on my belt. It’s an 
all-purpose knife. It’s not as good as a hatchet for 
chopping but the knife will stand a lot of hacking. 

If I observe keenly where I’m going as I start into 
a woods, and use my compass and map from the 
start, I shouldn’t get lost. If I do, the compass will 
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help me follow a straight line out or I can take 
bearings on distant sounds or landmarks. 

With the knife and matches, I can build a fire at 
night. If it is cold and raining, I can put up a small 
lean-to with a fire at the front. I may be uncomfort- 
able but I will survive the weather. 

In a lost condition, it would be comforting to have 
food but it is not necessary. The average hunter can 
survive 50 days or longer without eating. He might 
have a dull headache the first 48 hours until his 
system adapted but after that he would feel fine. A 
human won’t last more than five to seven days 
without water. Finding water should be no problem 
in most Florida woods. He might have to drink out 
of mudholes but that’s better than drying out. 

When a hunter finds himself irretrievably lost, 
the best thing he can do is find a comfortable place 
to sit for several minutes and think over his situa- 
tion. The worst thing he can do is panic and run. 

By calmly reviewing his situation, he can choose 
a logical course of action. He is probably not lost by 
more than a mile or so. His option is to try and 
work his way out calmly or to remain there. He will 
probably be influenced by what his buddies will 
think if he has to be rescued. If he travels after 
dark, he may get himself lost worse than ever. 

There are many variables. The main thing is for 
the lost hunter to keep telling himself that if he 
remains calm he will get out with only a little in- 
convenience. If he thinks he will have to spend the 
night, he should gather firewood and build a shelter 
before it gets dark. 

A huge fire in a clearing can be seen by searchers 
for a long way at night. The firing of three cart- 
ridges with evenly spaced intervals is an inter- 
national distress signal. Unless he has a lot of 
ammo, he should save his shooting for night when 
shot sounds will attract more attention. 

If he has not been found by noon the next day, he 
should find a large clearing and stay there. That's 
assuming, of course, that someone knows he’s miss- 
ing. If he left proper information before he left 
home or camp, people will be searching for him. 
From a clearing, he can be spotted by a search 
plane or helicopter. He can keep a large fire going, 
pile green leaves on it and send up huge smoke 
billows. 

After being lost 24 hours or longer, you’re usu- 
ally better off to stay put and let the searchers find 
you than to keep rambling. However, if you do con- 
tinue walking and come to a trail or logging road, 
stick with it. It’s surprising how many lost people 
cross a road thinking they can find their way back 
to camp and get lost again. The first priority is to 
find anyone! After that, you’ll eventually get back 
to your camp or car. 

The minimum safety kit should be compass, 
matches and knife. It’s assumed you'll have a map 
of some sort. A piece of quarter-inch nylon rope, 
which most deer hunters carry to help them get 
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their deer out of the woods, comes in handy for 
building a shelter. 

There’s nothing like spending a long night alone 
in the woods to encourage a hunter to learn more 
about map reading and to watch where he’s going. 


Whitetail bucks starting into rut make territorial 
and sexual signs called scrapes. A buck may have 
more than one scrape and he checks them frequent- 
ly to see if any doe callers have been by. He defends 
his scrapes against other bucks. 

In Texas some hunters attract deer by rattling 
two antlers together to simulate bucks fighting. A 
scrape is a prime location to rattle because if the 
buck who made the scrape hears a fight on his 
territory he’s going to check it out. Sometimes, ac- 
cording to Texans, the buck comes running in. 

The rattler starts the simulated fight by clinch- 
ing two antlers together and twisting them, as 
though two bucks are locked. Then he clashes the 
antlers together several times as though the bucks 
are making passes at one another. Loud bangs! 

To make the fight more realistic, the rattler beats 
on the bushes and pounds the ground to sound like 
crashing bodies and hooves. Then he grinds the 
antlers together and goes through the whole thing 
again. 

I have never pulled a buck in this way. However, 
I have attracted several hunters. Without excep- 
tion, they were keenly interested in what I was 
doing— after they decided I had not lost my mind. 


RATTLING ANTLERS 


Photo by Charles Dickey 


Apparently expert rattlers in Texas are highly 
successful in attracting bucks with this method. I 
do not know of anyone who successfully does it in 
Florida or the Southeast. The Texans say they can 
make it work anywhere in whitetail range but 
never get around to hunting in Florida. 

If any of you readers have been successful with 
rattling up bucks in Florida, this column would ap- 
preciate hearing from you. @ 
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A gallery of superb dog portraits 
by one of the nation’s best sporting artists. 


HUNTING DOGS 


Steady and Stylish 


The English Setter has a long history in the sporting world. Records of his 
activities go back for hundreds of years. The survival of this breed over such a long 
period of time speaks well of its qualities. Although the English is not the “hunting 

machine” other breeds may be, he hunts with a great deal of heart for his master. 
You can add to this a disposition mild and affectionate with aristocratic beauty 

and intelligence. This hunting partner can be an ideal companion 

in the field and off. 

Saying the English is not a “hunting machine” does not mean he won’t run and 
cover ground. As an example, | had an experience with one that when let out in the 
field, had to just plain run for forty-five minutes to one hour before he could 

settle down to run and hunt. 

Although the two Setters shown in “Steady and Stylish” are in a southern quail 
setting, they are equally good for hunting grouse, pheasant, woodcock, prairie chicken 
and Hungarian partridge. 

Had the Setter in the foreground been a little too slow in establishing his point, he 
might have been standing right on the fire ant hill. A good stubborn holding of the 
point then could have put an end to the hunting with a quick trip 

to the veterinarian. 
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ENGLISH SETTER Backtrail Gallery 


ROBERT A. CHRISTIE’s interest in animals and painting goes back to his early teens. During those years, he 

seemed destined to take up veterinary medicine as a career, but the lure of brush and canvas, and and an al- 

ready apparent artistic talent, dictated otherwise. After graduation from high school, he studied fine arts at 

Ohio Wesleyan University and at Pratt Institute and Art Students League in New York. Shortly after his 

marriage in 1959, he moved to his wife’s native Atlanta, Georgia and found conditions compatible with his 

interest in painting people and their horses and dogs. Currently busy doing portraits and developing a series (continued on next page) 
of sporting and hunting dog paintings for limited edition prints, he also finds time to paint an occasional 

piece treating a sporting subject for show and gallery. He works almost exclusively in oils. His address is 

Backtrail Gallery, 3133 Maple Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30305. 


Paintings and Breed Descriptions by Robert A. Christie 
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POINTER Backtrail Gallery 


(continued from preceding page) My Two Favorites 


The dramatic running search of a pair of Pointers suddenly 

freezes in the motionless, intense stare of the point. A find has been 

made and backed by the second Pointer. 

All bird dog from head to tail, there is nothing the Pointer would rather 

do than go about his business of hunting birds. Unlike a one-man dog, he will hunt 
for anyone using his tremendous energy to full endurance. Along with a dramatic 
style, he covers more ground than other breeds and so will find more game. This 
strong, inborn hunting drive needs a stronge definite handling 

to make an effective team. 

The quail, his primary quest, is a ground-feeding bird living in cover. The 

bird ventures into the field to feed, seldom going more than 30 yards from his cover 
as a precaution against predatory life in the area. With large fields as so often found 
in the South, the Pointer will cover the area by running around the edge of the 

field to pick up the scent of the fresh feeding trails from cover to the open 

field. If nothing is found, he can be moved on to the next field to be covered. The 
hunter is often on horseback to follow this wide-ranging technique. In a smaller 
field area, the dog could be worked closer to work through 
the field with the hunter on foot. 
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At the Beaver Pond 


Water comes to mind almost simultaneously with the image of the dog when 
you mention the Black Labrador Retriever. More commonly and affectionately called 
P the Black Lab, he is a dog that jumps into the water to swim with great enthusiasm 
and has a rugged build with great stamina to back it up. Combine this with his 
fine scenting and game-finding ability, and you have a retriever that’s hard to beat. 
Although primarily associated with water retrieving, he is often used with upland 
game and is becoming a good all-around gun dog. His short dense coat protects 
him well from water and weather. This same quality is not only easy to groom, but 
proves practical in the upland brush. Climate seems no problem either as he has 
been effective in northern cold to hot southern swamps. 
That sounds like a pretty fine dog, but on top of that, he is well mannered with a 
steady temperament. This helps him to adapt to the role of family companion as well. 


(continued on next page) 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


Backtrail Gallery 
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(continued from preceding page) Gus and Blue Down Home 


The pair of Brittany Spaniels seen here on a Southern plantation are far removed from 

their place of origin. Unlike many breeds that have been developed by wealthy 

breeders for particular style or abilities, French peasants in Brittany developed this dog for 
their needs. The results of practical breeding by the people was what some call the 

“Outlaw” dog since the peasant was often poaching on the lands of noblemen, The Brittany 
could hunt all kinds of small game, work close and fast, penetrate any cover and disappear fast 
with his owner when necessary. This dog also had to be of good behavior 

in the house or with small children. Being smaller in size, he did not eat as much either. 

An affectionate dog with a ready willingness to hunt helps create a close 

working dog that will keep checking with the master rather than going off to 

self-hunt. This nature also requires a more gentle training, but not altogether without 
discipline. In the background of this painting is a Southern mule wagon used 

to carry a group of dogs for a long day’s hunt. Dogs can be given turns to hunt and rest 

while the hunters follow on horseback to dismount and shoot when a point is made. 

The Brittany is very adaptable to different types of game and 

terrain which, with his size, makes him a very portable dog. As a spaniel, retrieving is a natural 
ability yet this is the only spaniel that will point rather than spring game in the spaniel style. 
His size, versatility and good nature have helped the Brittany enjoy an ever-growing 

popularity since the breed’s introduction to this country in the early 1930s. 


BRITTANY SPANIEL Backtrail Gallery 
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IRISH SETTER ; Backtrail Gallery 


Autumn Elegance 


The big Irish Setter pauses for a moment with an aristocratic air, observes, 
then once more moves on to join his companions running through the fields. Copper 
highlights flash in the sunlight with the action. The spirited elegance with a 
touch of the happy Irish rogue and soft eyes that look to your heart are some 
of the qualities that have brought the Irish Setter to his great popularity today. 
This field dog has captured the admiration of so many people, that in popularity he 
now ranks in third place of all breeds which makes him number one in the 
sporting group. He has almost been loved right out of the field with his growth in the 
show ring. 

Within his large number of admirers, there are those trying to swing the pendulum 
back a little so that the Irish might be bred and trained for hunting abilities as 
well as for his beauty. The Irish takes a little longer in training and finishes at an older 
age compared to other field dogs, but it is said he can retain well and does not need 
as much refresher training. Time, however, is a commodity that not many people are 
willing to spend in training these days. There are many enthusiasts that work the 
Irish in the field regularly and there are those supporters working for dual 
championships in field and bench. 

But whatever direction the interest takes, the numbers show that he is greatly 
admired for appearance and companionship. (continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


Golden Shores 


Considered by many to be the most beautiful of the retrievers, the Golden Retriever is 

a product of careful, intentional breeding. Looking for a yellow retriever, 

Lord Tweedmouth of England has full credit for developing the breed from a yellow pup 
from a Flat-Coated Retriever crossed with a Tweed Water Spaniel. Although other 
cross-breeds were experimented with, the main foundation is from the original. 

First recognized as a breed by the Kennel Club of England in 1913, the Golden followed 
with Canadian recognition in 1927 and finally by the American Kennel Club in 1932. 

Its natural qualities of beauty, hunting instinct, trainability and 

temperament have all helped in its rapid acceptance in the field, show ring and the home. 
Although the real icy salt water retrieving is best left to the 

Chesapeake Bay Retriever, the Golden can take a wide range of heat and cold. His 
strongest area has been the varied waters of the Middle West along with upland 
retrieving. With a good nose, partly from some Gordon Setter blood, he can also enjoy 
springing game as well. Trainability and sensitivity has made a good breed for use as a 
seeing eye dog with an extremely low reject record. Add in obedience training, 
performance and success as a dog around home and children, you have quite a combination. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVER Backtrail Gallery 
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f you happen to be one of those people who is 

addicted to the exhilaration of being in the 
midst of wild places, then the northeastern Gulf 
coast is worth your attention. Having discovered 
St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge only five years 
ago, | have, no doubt, made more visits there than 
to any other place in the southeast. 

For more than nine miles along State Road 59 
from the entrance at Newport to the St. Marks 
lighthouse, an observant person can note the 
changing coastal topography, spot a variety of 
birds in any season, and enjoy a natural serenity 
paralleled only by such remote hideaways as the 
Everglades. 

However, the beauty of such a place is only part 
of the story. This portion of the coastal strip plays 
a tremendously important role in the ecology of 
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A 
PRODUCTIVE 
WILDERNESS 


the 


st. marks 
national 


wildlife 


refuge 
By John Foster 


Symbol of the 64,000-acre 

national wildlife refuge is historic 

St. Marks Light, guardian of 

this segment of the Gulf Coast since 
before the Civil War. 


the Big Bend. The area was incorporated into the 
National Wildlife Refuge System in 1931, a few 
years prior to the beginning of significant de- 
velopment on the northern Gulf. Left alone in its 
natural state, it has protected the land and nur- 
tured the Gulf. 

The Refuge spans the southern portions of Wa- 
kulla and Jefferson counties. Bordered on the 
south by Apalachee Bay, a broad crescent-shaped 
indentation of the northern Gulf coast below Tal- 
lahassee, it is an area of extensive and productive 
tidal marsh. The Refuge is partitioned into three 
units: the Panacea, the Wakulla, and the St. 
Marks. Each offers interesting but somewhat dif- 
ferent environments. The Panacea unit, so named 
because of a small community on its periphery, 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

has more extensive pine flatwoods than the St. 
Marks unit which is marked primarily by needle- 
rush (Juncus) marsh. The latter is much wider, 
making up at least two-thirds of the Refuge’s 
64,136 land acres; in addition there is a 
31,500-acre section of Apalachee Bay set aside by 
executive order for migratory waterfowl. 

Traversing the Refuge are four notable streams: 
the Wakulla, the St. Marks, the Pinhook, and the 
Aucilla. The Wakulla River issues from the lime- 
stone depths of Wakulla Spring, located about 14 
miles northeast of the lighthouse. Flowing in a 
southeastward direction, this clear, cool stream is 
a virtual haven of wildlife. Protected in its upper 
reaches by the National Audubon Society and the 
Edward Ball Foundation, the Wakulla survives as 
one of Florida’s most primitive and natural 
streams. The Wakulla meets the St. Marks River at 
a downstream fork near the town of St. Marks. The 
point formed by the confluence of these two rivers 
is steeped in Florida history and is the site of Fort 
San Marcos de Apalachee dating back to the ear- 
liest European intrusion into the region. 

On downstream the width of the St. Marks in- 
creases markedly and changes in vegetation mark 


A whitetail buck, antlers soft and blood-filled in 

early stages of development, peers from marshy cover. 
Spoonbill ducks dabble about edge of marsh while 
least bittern clings to cattail stalk in freshwater pond. 


Photos by James C. Greene 
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Photo by John Foster 


the end of the freshwater marsh and the begin- 
ning of the saltmarsh. Cattails, rushes, and broad- 
leaf flowering plants gradually give way to the 
needlerush and cordgrass (Spartina) of the tide 
lands. 

Approximately 12 miles to the east, the Aucilla 
River passes through coastal hammocks and 
marsh along its track to the Bay. Like its sister 
river, the Pinhook, the Aucilla estuary is a confus- 
ing myriad of marsh islets, tidal creeks which 
seem to lead nowhere, and pine islands. 

Randomly sprinkled through vast prairies of 
black needlerush (J. roemerianus), these small 
stands of pine trees and shrubs grow on slightly 
elevated knolls. The pine islands have at least two 
different origins. The scattered small islands in 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

the marsh are remnants of flatwoods, which are 
slightly above the limit of the Juncus. As the sea 
level has risen, the marsh has encroached. Only 
those places above the level of extreme high tide 
have been able to support non-salt-tolerant vege- 
tation. Vegetation closer to sea level was killed by 
the encroaching saline waters. 

The more elevated portions of the Refuge within 
the marsh realm are occupied by larger and older 
pine-oak islands. These are built on the remains of 
barrier beaches which fringed the Pamlico Sea, 
dating back about 100,000 years to Pleistocene 
time. More stable and higher in elevation, these 
islands have not been affected by the northern 
advance of the bay and are sometimes referred to 
as hammocks, especially when the dominant tree 
is oak, 

The saltmarshes of the St. Marks National Wild- 
life Refuge are part of a large marsh system which 
rims the coast from Crystal River to Apalachicola. 
The marsh blends subtlety with pine-forested 
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Alligators thrive under protection of the 

refuge. Frequently, during warm weather, gators 
are seen basking on slough and pond banks 
along the newly-surfaced road from Newport to 
the lighthouse. Hooded mergansers are 

common winter residents of St. Marks, as are 
large wading birds which are present year-round, 
but more numerous during the cooler months. 
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flatwoods and higher hardwood hammocks and 
varies in width from one to four miles. In marsh 
areas covered by tidal water at least twice a day, 
the primary vegetation is the smooth cordgrass (S. 
alterniflora). This salt-tolerant pioneer grass is 
commonly found on recently deposited mud adja- 
cent to the open water of the bay or along 
meandering tidal creeks. 

Smooth cordgrass, which resembles miniature 
corn stalks, must have its roots covered with water 
during each tidal cycle. It has a bright green color 
in spring and summer but turns dirty brown in the 
fall. The roots live on from year to year but the 
stalks die, break up, and are decomposed by bac- 
teria and fungi, contributing to the nutrient soup 
which makes the marsh so valuable as a life sup- 
porting component of the marine environment. 

The dominant marsh vegetation is black needle- 
rush. To the marsh fancier, the common name 
bears no idle threat, for a person entering a Jun- 
cus marsh may be punctured mercilessly unless 
adequately clothed. The plant is generally three to 
seven feet tall with tubular stalks tapering to a 
very sharp point. A significant visual boundary ex- 
ists between the Juncus and Spartina marshes. 
The Juncus appears drab and grayish, often varie- 
gated in color. This appearance is linked to the 
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fact that there are living and dead plants present 
in the same stand. 

While the greater part of all organic materials 
present in the marsh sediments are carried down 
by the streams flowing through the Refuge, 
grasses growing there contribute substantially 
—about 20 percent. The major contributor is 
needlerush, with smaller part coming from cord- 
grass and turtlegrass. 

A wide-bladed greenish-brown plant, turtle 
grass, Thalassia testudinum, is the primary pro- 
ducer in the grass flat environment. It provides 
food or cover for many marine organisms, in- 
cluding such popular widely-sought species as 
speckled trout, mullet, crabs, and scallops. 

The needlerush, cordgrass, and _ turtlegrass 
make up only a small part of the interesting vege- 
tation found in the saltmarshes of St. Marks. Yet 
they represent the most significant members of 
the plant community. The high productivity of the 
saltmarsh is inseparably tied to the great amount 
of plant matter deposited by these plants as they 
die and decompose. Beautiful, valuable, and well 
adapted to their physical environment, the plants 
of the St. Marks saltmarshes offer tremendous 
potential for study, observation, or just plain 
appreciation. @ 
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Tangled hammocks, 
wet prairies and wildlife 


fill the mind’s eye 
of Okeechobee artist 


ROBERT BUTLER 


BY MIKE GODWIN 


he first thing a discerning visitor notices 

about Robert Butler is his hands. Long, sensi- 
tive fingers taper downward from lean, carefully 
crafted palms. With those hands, the 34-year-old 
Okeechobee City man has painted his boyhood 
memories into reality as one of the South’s fastest 
rising outdoor artists. 

“It was a sort of natural choice for me because 
I’ve rambled in the woods since I first could get 
out-of-doors,” recalled Butler in his quiet, cool 
gallery. 

Leaning back in a decorative wrought iron chair, 
he said, “I used to go swimming or hiking just 
about any time I could get away from home. So 
the landscapes here have always been close to me.” 
Dressed in a faded work shirt, jeans and boots, 
Butler is still a student of his south Florida world. 

And his first successes as a painter were won re- 
creating this vast region of tangled hammocks and 
wet, grassy prairies encircling the great shallow- 
bottomed bowl called Lake Okeechobee. 

It was a painting of a duck, sold in his neigh- 
borhood, which convinced the novice painter that 
that kind of art offered both a future and a liveli- 
hood. 

“That particular year I needed a way to buy 
my hunting licenses and I had painted a king eider, 
a Pacific coast duck, from a book. In those days, 
I hunted every year .. .broke or not. 
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“So I took the painting around town and asked 
if anyone wanted to buy it. Someone did. I 
quickly sold it for $15 and found out then and 
there that people do like wildlife art,” he said. 

“So I started to do more wildlife. Different 
types of ducks,” he remarked, getting up from his 
chair in the gallery’s lobby. The walls were lined 
from a show the week before with scenes including 
waterfowl winging their way home at sunset and 
bucks about to leap into flight from their tidal 
creek hiding place. 

“From those experiences, what I am as an artist 

(continued on page 30) 
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ARTIST BUTLER DISPLAYS AN EARLY PAINTING Photo by Mike Godwin 


A RECENT BUTLER PAINTING, PANTHER AND WILD HOGS 
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(continued from page 28) 
today and what I like to paint began to develop. 
First, I focused my efforts on animals and birds 
and then I started putting them in familiar 
settings,” Butler said. 

“I’ve often been asked if I ever felt I’d run out 
of subject matter,” he said. ‘“There’s no way. If 
there’s no limit to your imagination, there’s no 
limit to your subject matter.” 

Coming out of the narrow hallway and turning 
into his lime-colored studio, the father of nine 
settled on a high stool in front of the developing 
panorama of an ambush. 

“Painting is the way the mind’s eye sees things,” 
he said, picking up a six-inch brush and dipping it 
into tawny brown acrylic paint. On the wide can- 
vas, a crouching, hungry panther, waiting patiently 
in a palmetto clump, was rapidly taking shape. 
Across the canvas, separated by a narrow hammock 
stream, a fat wild hog rooted, blissfully unaware of 
the silent observer. 

In a few weeks, the work will be offered for sale 
along with others which often command several 
thousand dollars apiece. 

“Most of my paintings are done right here in the 
studio,” he commented, touching up the cat’s 
hard-to-define nose. ““They’re mostly from mem- 
ory. I don’t work from photographs that much. 
However, there’s always more chance of making an 
error when you don’t have a photo handy. 
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BOY AND HIS DOG 


“‘But there’s where my friends come in,” he ex- 
plained, pausing a moment in mid-stroke. “I have 
friends who are hunters and we get together and 
toss around ideas. I'll stick up a painting and ask 
for criticisms. 

“They’ll go over the whole thing and tell me 
about small things I missed, such as the color of 
a gobbler’s leg as opposed to a hen’s leg. That’s 
how I sharpen my technical skill as a painter.” 

For Butler, friends are very important and he 
credits his town and its people with helping him 
make good. 

*“As I look back, my career was built on one 
thing—the local people. They accepted my work 
and provided the endless good words and financial 
assistance. I started here and here I got the basic 
encouragement to expand and grow as an artist.” 

Since his grammar school days, Butler had 
sketched and doodled at every chance. 

“T think any person who develops into an artist 
has an inclination to draw early in life,” he said. 
“In my case, I started in grade school just drawing 
things for class members and in high school, I 
designed invitations to proms and that sort of 
thing.” 

However, after high school came the world of 
work, and love of art had to take a backseat as he 
accepted the adult responsibilities of marriage and 
a family. 

But one hot, muggy day 14 years ago, Butler 
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was cutting grass and waiting to land a job as a 
hospital orderly. ‘“That day the man whose lawn 


I was cutting stopped to talk a minute and paint- 
ing came up. He told me about a picture he had 
inside and asked me to come in and see it. 

“When I saw it, I had the feeling of ‘Hey, I 
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can do that, too’,” he said. That same day his lawn 

customer gave him an $11 beginner’s oil set. 

“And that’s how I got started back really draw- 

ing. I was doing butterflies, moths, things like that. 

A year later, I got the job at the hospital and was 
(continued on next page) 


For paintings and prints contact 
Robert Butler Studio, 409 South 
Parrot Avenue, Okeechobee, 
Florida 33472 
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(continued from preceding page) 
doing a few portraits of nurses’ children.” Later, 
his distinctive landscapes evolved. 

However, he soon realized to really make it as 
an outdoor artist he was going to have to display 
his works to more people, especially in larger cities. 
So, with paintings in hand, he began calling on pro- 
fessionals and business executives throughout 
central Florida. 

“T’d paint two or three days a week—using 
acrylics because they’d dry quickly and I needed 
a lot of paintings in a hurry. Then I’d throw them 
in my old, beat-up station wagon and head to 
Sebring or Orlando. 

*T’d visit the office buildings of businessmen. If 
any work appealed to them, they bought it,” 
Butler said, sliding off the stool and stepping back 
for a better perspective of the newly-completed 
predator. 

‘I traveled all over Florida like that and it helped 
build up my reputation,” he explained. 

From those early contacts, he built up a small 
but growing following. Then things changed and 
people began contacting him about paintings. 

After 3% years at the hospital, his interest in 
painting had gotten so intense he had to make a 
decision. Either the hospital and no painting or 
painting and no job. 

“T made the break in 1968. By then I had done 
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quite a few paintings and people were beginning 
to look for them.” 

Two years later, he scored as a professional 
artist with his first one-man show. And it wasn’t 
just a show at Lakeland’s Polk Public Museum— 
it was nearly a sellout. 

“At the initial showing, the reception was 
really wonderful and I sold much of my work. 
I've exhibited there every year since and every 
show’s been very successful.” 

Since that ice-breaking exhibition, there have 
been more successes and more one-man shows, 
along with a thriving art gallery and print sales. 

Butler also lectures for young people, putting 
on painting classes and demonstrating techniques 
for college-age students throughout the southern 
part of the state. 

There is no doubt that art is an anchor in 
Butler’s life. When he looks back, the soft-spoken 
painter says his accomplishments belong to more 
people than he can count. 

“If it hadn’t been for friends who said, ‘You 
can’t do that’ at those times I wanted to quit 
the whole thing, then I wouldn’t have made it. 
I think everybody needs that kind of people 
behind him. I haven’t met anybody who doesn’t. 

“T had to put forth my own efforts, but in a 
sense, they weren’t totally my own. They were 
a lot of other people’s, too.”” @ 
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ROBERT BUTLER ART PRINT AVAILABLE 


THE WET TRAIL’S END 


Actual size of the 

horizontal picture area is 

117/8" x 17". Itis | 
printed on heavy, top 
quality paper measuring 
16” x 21” overall and 
will be sent rolled in 

a suitable mailing tube. 
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Prints of the painting which appeared on the cover of the September-October 1978 issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE are being offered as a premium for new subscriptions totaling three years. Numbered and 
signed by artist Robert Butler, only 500 of the full-color prints will be available, which practically assures 
they will immediately become collector’s items. 

Current subscribers may obtain prints by giving gift subscriptions to non-subscriber friends, or by selling 
three-years worth of subscriptions to non-subscribers. Three one-year subscriptions, a one- and a two-year 
or a single three-year subscription will earn you a print. But they must be NEW subscriptions. Send check 
or money order to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32304. 


A FLORIDA WILDLIFE SUBSCRIPTION MAKES A GREAT GIFT FOR OUTDOORS—MINDED 
PEOPLE AT CHRISTMAS OR ANY OTHER TIME. 
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1, STRIPPING THE MEAT 


For a tasty, energy-packed trail ration 


MAKE SOME JERKY 


2. INSERTING 
TOOTHPICKS 
FOR 

HANGING 
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3. PREPARING TO OVEN DRY 


Photos by J, Wayne Fears 


Wore: you're after a tasty snack or an energy- 
packed all-protein trail ration, jerky fills the 
bill. Throughout the history of the continent, these 
blackened leather-looking strips of dried meat have 
fueled explorers and other back country wanderers. 

Deer, elk, moose, caribou, and domestic cattle 
provide the usual raw material for jerky nowadays. 
In the past, however, not a few horses and mules 
ended up on the drying rack in addition to a variety 
of wildlings ranging from buffalo to beaver. 

The advantages that made jerky a valued com- 
modity in an earlier day still exist: it’s a compact 
ration, easily kept without refrigeration, it tastes 
good, is highly nutritious, easy to prepare, and 
makes good use of excess meat, less desirable cuts, 
and trimmings. 

J. Wayne Fears, inveterate backwoods wanderer 
and writer, has put together a collection of jerky 
making instructions. They’re written up in Note #4 
of his Back Country Notes series. A buck forwarded 
to Wayne at P.O. Box 2565, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
35401, will bring you the scoop on preparing nine 
variations. One is his Tater Knob jerky. You pre- 
pare it this way: 

Cut the meat into six inch strips about % inch 
thick. Be sure to cut the strips with the grain run- 
ning lengthwise. This keeps the jerky from break- 
ing easily. Trim off all the fat as it will turn rancid. 
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4. NOURISHING FOOD FOR THE TRAIL 


Then season the strips with salt and pepper. Brush 
on liquid smoke. 

Stick a round toothpick through one end of each 
strip. 

Place a layer of aluminum foil in your oven to 
catch the drippings. Suspend the strips from the top 
oven rack. Turn the heat on to 120 degrees. Leave 
the oven door slightly open so the moisture can es- 
cape. Heat for approximately eight hours or until 
the meat has turned dark and there is no moisture 
in the center of the strip. 

When the strips are done they should be com- 
pletely dry but flexible enough to bend without 
breaking. Remove them from the oven, take the 
toothpicks out, and store the strips in a sealable 
plastic bag. @ 
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Photo by James Brady 


Wildlife Detectives On The Job 


I" the last few years, there have been tremendous 
advances in the field of forensics, a science 
that deals with the application of medical facts to 
crime detection. While wildlife officers of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission have tra- 
ditionally utilized the laboratory services of the 
FBI and the Florida Department of Criminal Law 
Enforcement for evidence analysis, it is only re- 
cently that we began to develop independent 
capabilities in this area. 

Due to the ever increasing workload at most 
crime laboratory facilities, turnaround time for 
evidence submitted for analysis has become ex- 
cessive. For example, almost six weeks is required 
for the FBI laboratory in Washington to determine 
the species origin of blood and tissue samples. 
This lengthy turnover time adversely affects our 
enforcement efforts due to court delays, difficul- 
ties in maintaining the “chain” of evidence cus- 
tody, plus expenses incurred when it was neces- 
sary for the analyst to appear and testify as an 
expert witness in criminal proceedings. 

The need for an accelerated method of testing 
samples of blood and tissue was evident, particu- 
larly with various violations involving illegal taking 
and commercialization of deer and alligators. It is 
said that “necessity is the mother of invention” 
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and, with that thought in mind, our Division of Law 
Enforcement began to seriously search for alter- 
native methods of evidence evaluation. 

The first step was a specialized school for wild- 
life inspectors and investigators held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in Gainesville. Dr. Parker Small, 
one of the foremost immunologists in the world, 
taught a course in “Ouchterlony analysis” to the 
25 officers, which gave them the capability of field 
testing blood and tissue samples. Using proper 
procedures and a minimum of equipment, positive 
identification of blood and tissue can be obtained 
within a 24-hour period. The basis of this examina- 
tion is related to how man and other animals de- 
fend themselves against disease and invasion of 
foreign substances (i.e., immunology). Equipped 
with their new knowledge and “Ouchterlony 
analysis kits,” these officers began to prove the 
value of the testing procedure almost im- 
mediately. Consider the following cases: 

CASE NUMBER 1 

An informant observed a subject with an antler- 
less deer during the closed season. The subject 
forced the informer to leave the scene at gunpoint 
until the deer was moved away from the area. 
Wildlife investigators returned to the scene with 
the informer and obtained one drop of dried blood 
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on an oak leaf. Ouchterlony tests were made and 
the blood was positively identified as that of deer. 
This added to the credibility of the informant in 
obtaining arrest warrants for the taking of deer 
during closed season. 


CASE NUMBER 2 

This incident involved the killing of an alligator 
and removal of the tail for use as food. When wild- 
life officers approached the subject, he was able 
to throw the contraband from his truck without 
being seen. However, the sand in the floorboard of 
the truck had blood in it, as did a rubber boot 
found in the truck. A pocket knife was also seized 
from the subject for testing purposes. 

Test results showed that all evidence seized had 
traces of alligator blood; this fact enabled inves- 
tigators to tie the presence of an alligator to the 
truck and the suspect’s knife. This ultimately led 
to successful prosecution of the individual for il- 
legal killing of a ‘‘threatened” species. 


CASE NUMBER 3 

During the afternoon of October 30, 1977, a tip 
was received that a subject was seen getting out 
of a truck carrying a shotgun and illegally entering 
a wildlife management area. The area where the 


truck was parked was placed under surveillance by 
a wildlife officer. Another wildlife officer heard 
shots approximately 112 miles from the location of 
the truck. 

Late that night, after no one had showed up at 
the truck, the wildlife officers started to leave the 
area when they spotted a subject approximately 
100 yards from the truck. The subject was 
crouched in the bushes and appeared to have 
blood on his hands and wrists. Closer examination 
showed stains on his shirt, trousers, and shoes. 
The freshness of blood was evident by the odor 
about the subject. 

Subsequently, investigation of the area located 
three dead deer (one buck and two doe) inside the 
fence about 4% mile from the truck. The deer were 
already field dressed with the feet tied together 
for easy carrying. The subject denied any knowl- 
edge of the deer and advised that the blood on his 
clothes was from a steer he had butchered that 
afternoon. 

The subject was taken into custody and his 
clothing was seized as evidence for blood and tis- 
sue examination. 

The subject had three shotgun shells and a .308 

(continued on next page) 


A wildlife crime scene, left, is carefully examined in order to detect footprints, 
expended cartridges, and other details that could be used to link a suspect with the 


incident. Using ‘Ouchterlony analysis” and fingerprinting, below, knives and 
other butcher tools can provide valuable court evidence. Bloodstains on suspect's 


By Sgt. Barry Cook 


clothing, below right, can provide a direct link to illegally killed wildlife. 


Sophisticated techniques are revolutionizing Florida’s wildlife law enforcement 


Photo by Laurence Rossignol 
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FINGERPRINT CHARACTERISTICS FOR IDENTIFICATION 
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Footprints, left, can be preserved by plaster casting. Shoes can be identified by the amount of 
wear, distinguishing cuts, and other details. Fingerprints, right, obtained from guns, knives, 
cartridge cases, shotshell hulls, and flesh are valuable for use in placing suspects at scene of the crime. 


(continued from preceding page) 
cartridge in his pockets; however, no guns were 
ever found. 

In less than 24 hours, positive identification of 
the stains on the subject’s clothing revealed that 
it was deer blood. 

Upon learning of the examination results, the 
defendant changed his plea to guilty, and ad- 
mitted taking deer during the closed season. He 
served 30 days in jail with one year’s supervised 
probation and paid $600 for replacement of three 
deer. In addition, the subject lost his hunting 
privileges for one year. 

These cases are not unusual. Similar results 
have been obtained from hair, whetrocks, finger- 
nail scrapings and other residues providing spe- 
cies identification within a short time. The sen- 
sitivity of this test is unbelievable and dozens of 
tests each month are now run by wildlife inves- 
tigators and inspectors. 

The specialization of today’s wildlife enforce- 
ment personnel is not confined to the use of 
Ouchterlony analysis. Wildlife investigators also 
employ plaster casting techniques, fingerprint 
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analysis and sophisticated photographic and elec- 
tronic surveillance equipment to assist wildlife 
officers in obtaining evidence. 

Although sex determination of white-tailed deer 
carcasses or meat samples is already possible 
through a laboratory examination, in the near fu- 
ture we fully expect to have this capability in the 
form of a simple test conducted while in the field. 
This test is also ultra-sensitive and wildlife officers 
will be able to differentiate between doe and buck 
meat by utilizing minute meat or blood samples. In 
fact, the test can be successful using only one 
deer hair! 

Law enforcement techniques such as these pro- 
vide evidence for successful prosecution of vio- 
lators that would otherwise not be obtainable. The 
Division of Law Enforcement is continually search- 
ing for methods that will provide the best protec- 
tion possible for Florida’s wildlife and its environ- 
ment. While unheard of several years ago, these 
methodologies and equipment are now among the 
“basic tools” utilized by Florida wildlife officers to 
ensure that all Floridians have a bountiful supply 
of wildlife to enjoy fora long, longtime. @ 
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Fishing Machines & Other Matters 


Nobody makes a small boat that’s right for 


everything but they’re trying. 


be been thinking about who spends the most 
money on sports fishing. Since no survey could be 
very accurate about it, my guesses are about as 
good as anybody’s. 

Many a fish or game program has been sold by 
dollar and cents proof that it would bring money to 
a community or state. The “sportsman’s dollar” is 
worth as much as anybody else’s. So how’s it spent? 

In recent years I have no doubt that bass 
fishermen as a group have led the procession. The 
bass boat did it, a phenomenon that pulled a lot of 
boat businesses out of hock and became a Southern 
status symbol all of a sudden. Since the highly 
efficient bass boat has little of the appearance and 
few of the qualifications of other glamorous craft, 
this was a little strange. The explanation is that it 
appealed to some people who evidently hadn’t paid 
much attention to boats before and to others who 
were interested only in specialized efficiency. Salty 
types view it with head-shaking scorn. 

Anyway, with wage earners running to the bank 
to set up installment plans for it, the bass boat 
certainly isn’t funny to the economic world. Before 
it came along the bass fisherman was not one of the 
big spenders. After it appeared, people who hadn’t 
cared about bass fishing before were mesmerized by 
jumpsuits, big outboards and rows of gadgets with 
pushbuttons. They became the most efficient bass 
fishermen we've ever had and they are a highly 


Fishing 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


visible troupe of money spenders. When a guy 
wears an orange suit with a patch advertising 
worms across his shoulders you know where he’s 
coming from. 

It’s a smaller group, but the very top bracket of 
spenders includes the owners of offshore 
sportfishing boats. Since some of these people are 
also yachtsmen who would be out there whether 
there were fish or not, they are not quite so easy to 
categorize. They’ve been there all along, are ac- 
cepted by the coastal establishments which cater to 
them and in a way have a lower profile than the 
bass boat user who appears in all his splendor at 
almost any traffic light. 

Another big spender is the roving fly fisherman 
for trout and salmon. This one creates hardly any 
disturbance on the surface. He doesn’t spend much 
on his boats and his tackle is no more expensive 
than that of the bass fisherman, but he travels for 
contributes a great deal to conservation actions and 
is one of the prime movers toward the preservation 
of free-flowing streams. In a few cases he is opposed 
to the bass fishermen who are keyed primarily to- 
ward impoundments. 

This latter specimen isn’t noticed very much. 
Frequently he’s retired or semi-retired. Some years 
back, while visiting a well-known trout fishing area 
I got into a discussion of the value of visiting ang- 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

lers and found to my surprise that most of the local 
merchants hadn’t counted the long-time visitors at 
all, considering them a part of the community. 
They would begin to show up in late spring and 
would be there off and on all summer and fall. They 
took nothing out of the community and brought in 
money from elsewhere. Many of them bought sum- 
mer homes and some bought automobiles locally. 
This happens the same way with Florida fishing 
but Florida has been a tourist area so long that the 
impact is carefully measured. 

While he’s a credit to the domestic economy in 
many instances, the moneyed trout and salmon 
angler spreads it around. He goes any place in the 
world where there are salmon and trout, spending 
staggering sums for the use of rivers in Norway or 
Iceland, and sometimes makes annual pilgrimages 
to Argentina and New Zealand. 

On the few occasions when I have visited those 
far and expensive places I have been astounded at 
the number of Americans present, whatever the 
language. 

And the trout fisherman is no piker domestically 
speaking either. He’s paying by the day, month or 
year to fish any number of small creeks in this 
country. The bass boat fisherman, who is free with 
his cash for equipment, isn’t into the lease business 
much and mainly fishes on public waters. 

I am guessing that the amount of money spent by 
American fishermen abroad now challenges the 
sums put out by big game hunters, many of whom 
are staying away from Africa nowadays. 

Fishing costs money these days and will cost 
more. The weakened and quivering American dol- 
lar still showers abundantly upon foreign waters. 


Snakebite first aid methods are decidedly hard to 
pin down. The American Red Cross has recently 
published a bulletin with their recommendations. 
Two or three things in it are of special interest. 

They do not recommend the application of cold 
packs, They do recommend shallow incisions and 
sucking if the patient cannot be gotten professional 
care quickly. The incisions, just through the skin, 
are to be made longitudinally to an affected limb, 
providing there are symptoms of poisoning. 

This is not completely in agreement with the rec- 
ommendations of Maynard Cox, state-employed 
medical technician of the North Florida Snake Bite 
Treatment Center in Clay Memorial Hospital, 
Green Cove Springs. Mr. Cox says that more harm 
than good is done by the use of incisions. Other- 
wise, his recommendations are similar to the Red 
Cross ones. The patient should kept as quiet as pos- 
sible and the snake should be killed and brought in 
for checking by those who will administer treat- 
ment. 
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Mr. Cox, who has an excellent record of bite 
treatment, stresses the importance of qualified in- 
vestigation as to whether the victim has been in- 
venomated or not. Forty percent of the time, he 
says, this hasn’t happened at all. 

Most medical books, Cox says, are out of date. 
Many physicians agree with him. 

There’s more communication now between doc- 
tors and specialists in the snakebite business. 
Perhaps the vague instructions are giving way to 
concrete ones. The differences now seem minor. 

Time was when almost every fisherman I knew 
carried a snakebite kit. With increased disagree- 
ment as to first aid, many no longer do so. 


Reading with awe the profound pronouncements 
of the contest bass fishermen I am detecting a new 
attitude in recent months, yea, even in recent 
years. 

We fumble-fingered oldsters were scorned for a 
time because we played bass instead of whanging 
them into the bottom of the boat without using a 
net and employing a line fit for marlin. 

“Play with him after ya get him in the boat!” 
chortled the new order of bass wizards. And much 
of the time they were right. If the line and rod will 
take it I have no doubt that the cornfielding tactic 
is appropriate. Since a bass is not noted for scorch- 
ing runs and boat attacks but tends to sift through 
weeds and slide under logs, the quick method is 
most efficient. 

But suddenly there appeared on the bassing hori- 
zon some tournament winners who admitted things 
were kind of touchy that day and they had to use 
pretty light line. The bass, they reported, wouldn’t 
touch anything on the heavy stuff. And since the 
line was light they had to play the fish for a while 
instead of giving him the bum’s rush. 

All of this is nice to learn. All of us like to think 
we fish with some finesse and since the bass some- 
times demand it after all, I feel better. 


Nobody makes a small boat that’s right for every- 
thing. Almost as important as the bass boat in the 
South is the “fishing machine,” which appeared 
some years ago and still goes strong. 

Made for inshore salt water, the “fishing 
machine” (you don’t hear that term much any more) 
is generally powered by an outboard or two. The 
expensive “flats” boats such as the Hewes 
Bonefisher and Redfisher are well-known examples. 


Fully-equipped Hewes Redfisher, a lightweight 
flats boat. This one has a platform over its main 
power plant, and carries an electric motor on 

a bracket. This particular boat is made of Keviar. 
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The somewhat larger boats for offshore operations, 
which may have gotten their start from the Aqua 
Sport, have become bigger and bigger with larger 
outboard motors. Some of them, well over 20 feet 
long, have pretty well disappeared from the shallow 
water flats and the back-country shorelines of 
southern Florida. 

Now the “flats” boats used by tarpon, bonefish 
and permit guides were not originally made for off- 
shore fishing but were built for a soft ride on rough 
water while getting to their destinations. They 
travel well offshore but are a little low on freeboard 
and size for the deep blue when you're actually 
fishing. 

But as compact cars are advertised as getting 
bigger and luxury cars have been advertised as get- 
ting smaller, the fishing machine is sort of going in 
both ways. An interesting type I see advertised 
lately is a sort of pocket-sized lightweight version 
of the saltwater boats, something like 15 or 16 feet 
long and promised to go “where the guide boats 
can’t” in very shallow water. And some who don’t 
want to go that far have leaned toward lighter 
boats in the 16 to 18-foot range. Some weight is 
saved by new materials such as Kevlar. 

Now that they are getting the inshore boats a 
little lighter, the electric motors will work better. 
You still don’t see many of them on the flats but the 


number is growing largely because the electric rigs 
are more powerful. They’re not new in salt water, 
even though they’re primarily a freshwater gadget. 
As I recall, Lee Cuddy, the Miami angler, was 
using one in the keys about 23 years ago. 

When we're talking about “combination” boats 
for inshore and offshore, there’s been something 
pretty good for both jobs for some time—the Boston 
Whaler in the larger sizes. Only objection I have to 
that one is that the bottom tends to draw consider- 
able water when it’s down off plane. Of course it 
weighs more than the vestpocket flats boats. Com- 
pletely aside from the other comments, it is one 
tough cooky. 

During the past two or three years a poling or 
casting platform above the outboard motor of open 
saltwater skiffs has become fairly common. Like a 
lot of other geniuses, I was thinking about it 20 
years ago but was too slothful and cheap to have 
one made. Most of them are built so they can be 
easily removed. 

It adds extra space for a short boat. It would be 
easy to fall from. Since I have seen a number of 
athletic types take splashy tumbles while poling or 
casting in shallow water, they should be especially 
careful with this thing. A couple of extra feet of 
height can be important when you thump down in 
six inches of water. @ 
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THE PRICE TAG ON FISHING 


a end fishing in Florida has been described 
as the true equal opportunity for employment of 
leisure time and a recreational outlet for all sexes 
and all ages. The opportunity to take part in 
America’s favorite recreation pastime is available 
to all, regardless of economic status. 

The price tag on freshwater fishing ranges from 
absolutely nothing to several thousand dollars an- 
nually. The factor governing expenditure for 
fishing is controlled by the individual angler and 
determined by his or her choice of fishing methods 
and fishing locations. 

It is entirely possible for an individual to enjoy 
freshwater fishing in Florida without spending one 
red cent, provided the fisherman can talk his 
neighbor into giving him a free fish hook. 

This fisherman can dig or capture his fish bait, cut 
a pole of native bamboo, use twine or cast-off 
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monofilament for fishing line and whittle his own 
fishing float. His total expenditure must be mea- 
sured in time and effort and not dollars and cents. 

If this fisherman is a resident, age 65 or over, a 
youngster under age 15, a resident fishing with 
cane pole for non-commercial purposes in the 
county of his residency, or a serviceman home on 
military leave, he is not required to purchase a 
fishing license. 

The angler who fishes at absolutely no cost would 
be a most unique individual and almost everyone 
will spend some money for the opportunity to go 
fishing. The majority will probably purchase some 
of their bait, buy their fishing poles, tackle and 
equipment, and travel to their favorite fishing hole 
via automobile. While exempt from license pur- 
chase, this angler will still have from one to three 
dollars invested in the average fishing trip. 
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On the other side of the coin, we have the angler 
to whom the sky is the limit when it comes to pur- 
chasing tackle and equipment. The initial in- 
vestment for boat, motor, trailer, tackle and 
equipment can exceed $8-10,000 and the ex- 
penditure for an average weekend of fishing may 
range between $100-200. 

Bass anglers are the Big Spenders of the Florida 
freshwater fishing fraternity and the real High Rol- 
lers are the tournament anglers. It has been esti- 
mated that a national bass tournament may easily 
generate more than $% million for a six-day tour- 
nament. 

Somewhere between the angler who spends no- 
thing and the angler who spends thousands, there 
is the average angler with an average capital in- 
vestment of $1,000-2,000 and an average ex- 
penditure of $10-30 per fishing trip. 

During 1977-78, a total of 767,996 anglers pur- 
chased licenses to fish in Florida’s fresh waters. 
Add the number of unlicensed fishermen to the 
licensed fishermen and one will discover a con- 
servative estimate of around 1 million persons par- 
ticipating in the sport of freshwater fishing during 
a 12-month period. 

The national average for fishing activity is 
around four or five trips per year; however, this 
activity is probably double for Florida due to year- 
round fishing, no closed seasons and abundant 
fishing opportunity. 

The fresh waters of Florida could easily provide 
from 8-10 million days of fishing recreation each 
year. It may stagger the imagination, but this 
would average somewhere between 21,000—27,000 
active fishermen in pursuit of freshwater fish each 
day of the year. 

A national survey of outdoor recreational activity 
compiled in 1975 indicated fishermen spent more 
than $58 million for freshwater fishing in Florida. 
With inflation and increasing cost, this figure 
probably exceeds the $60 million mark today. 

With a $60 million annual expenditure and 8 
million fishing trips, the average expenditure per 
angler is around $7.50 per trip. With 10 million 
trips, the average fisherman’s cost per trip would 
come to about $6.00. 

Take a broad overview and you will discover that 
fishermen in Florida are spending somewhere be- 
tween $150,000—$165,000 each day of the year. 
These are DAILY expenses for the fishing trip, such 
as cost of transportation, bait, refreshments, 
licenses, boat rental and launching fees, and does not 
represent the overall capital investment for boats, 
motors, trailers, fishing tackle and equipment. 


By Jim Floyd 
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This daily exchange of dollars becomes even more 
impressive when viewing the total expenditure for 
freshwater fishing in Florida. 

The national survey placed a price tag of over 
$272 million on Florida’s freshwater fishing in 
1975. Again considering inflation, this value prob- 
ably exceeds $275 million today. This value is total 
and includes both the annual daily expenses and 
the annual capital investments for recreational 
fishing. 

If you subtract the daily expenses for a fishing 
trip, you will discover anglers spending an average 
of around $215 each for boats, motors, trailers, 
tackle and equipment. This expenditure represents 
a daily exchange of around $589,000 for fishing 
equipment in Florida. 

What then is the value of freshwater fishing to 
the state of Florida and what is the economic value 
of a Florida freshwater fisherman? 

When it has been added, you will find 
freshwater fishing in Florida is a $275 million dol- 
lar business with a daily economic value of more 
than $753,000. Boil it down and the Florida busi- 
ness world can count on an average of $275 per 
fisherman per year, or about 75 cents per fisherman 
per day. 

Please don’t tell the average freshwater angler 
his true value to the economy and, thus, to the 
well-being of the Sunshine State, is worth only six 
bits a day. There is still another facet of fishing 
economics that must be considered. 

The 1975 survey indicated the replacement value 
of freshwater fishing in Florida was well over $1 
billion. To be exact, $1,842,258,000. Add an 
inflation factor and one can safely assume the over- 
all value of freshwater fishing in Florida is in the 
$2 billion bracket. 

An explanation of replacement value may be in 
order. Example: If Sam Smith promised he would 
cut the grass but went fishing and hired the neigh- 
bor boy to mow the lawn at $3 an hour for six 
hours, the value to the economy of Florida as a 
direct result of the fishing trip would increase by a 
total of $18 for the day. 

If there was no freshwater fishing and Sam cut 
his own grass, the loss to the economy for the day 
would be $18, plus what Sam would have spent on 
the fishing trip. The replacement value of this 
single fishing trip could therefore be viewed in the 
neighborhood of $20-$30. 

If there was no freshwater fishing in Florida, 
countless bait and tackle stores would go out of 
business, fish camp operators and fishing guides 
would be forced to seek other employment, some of 
the nation’s larger tackle and lure manufacturing 
companies would have to close their doors, lay off 
their employees and relocate their businesses, 
shiner hatcheries would dry up and the Calhoun 
County Worm Hunters would join the welfare 
line. @ 
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Ns. changes in Florida’s Hunter and Firearm 
Safety Training program highlighted the first 
statewide hunter safety instructor workshop in 
September. 

‘This was one of the most well received meetings 
I have had the opportunity to take part in since I 
joined the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion,” said Captain Ed Tyer, state hunter safety 
coordinator. 

Some 96 instructors attended the September 30- 
October 1 gathering at the Commission’s Ocala 
Youth Camp. Many came with their families in 
campers or pitched tents by Lake Eaton. 

Saturday morning opened with an update on 
Florida’s hunter safety program, which has become 
a model for other states. 

Participants were told that a new instructor 
patch and decal are in the offing and more concise 
final report and student registration forms will 
soon be available. 

Tyer said FLORIDA WILDLIFE should be 
showing up in instructors’ mail boxes in the near 
future. Each issue will carry a special hunter safety 
feature on the program. A new volunteer instructor 
uniform will be available for purchase soon. 

Among the other topics discussed were the 
student essay contest sponsored by Marlin, new 
guns and slides for class demonstrations, Commis- 
sion firearm accident reports and Georgia’s man- 
datory hunter safety program. 

“One of the major changes that’s just been 
undertaken is having student cards mailed from 
the regional offices,” Tyer said. “This should 
make getting the cards into the students’ hands 
much easier and quicker.’’ 

Also on the program was a talk by a soft-spoken 
teacher, Shippie Chapman. Introduced as an anti- 
hunter, Mrs. Chapman fielded questions from the 
instructors on her avowed philosophy. 

Tyer explained that Mrs. Chapman’s presence 
was designed to expose the instructors to other 
views and to prepare them for the time when this 
is brought up in class. 

“The discussion was stimulating, to say the 
least,” Tyer said. ‘When I reintroduced Mrs. 
Chapman as one of Georgia’s outstanding hunter 
safety instructors, she received a standing ovation.” 

Lovett Williams, chief of the Bureau of Wildlife 
Research and biologist, Tommy Hines, spent the 
afternoon session briefing the group on the Com- 
mission’s current wildlife management research 
programs. 

Among the species examined were the alligator, 
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Photo by Mike Godwin 


Comer (Moon) Mullins, current state flintlock champion, 
discusses flintlock shooting with Captain Ed Tyer, the 
Commission's Hunter and Firearms Safety Coordinator. 


quail, white-winged dove, turkey and white-tailed 
deer. Hines also gave the instructors a quick course 
in identifying Florida ducks, waterfowl which 
is a source of confusion to many shooters. 

Saturday night featured a performance by Dale 
Crider who brought the Commission’s endangered 
species program alive in song and story. 

Following Crider, presentations were made for 
outstanding instructors. All received certificates 
and prints from noted wildlife artist Robert Butler 
who flew up from Okeechobee to present the 
prints personally. 

Named Outstanding Regional Instructors were 
Patricia Black of the Northeast; Thomas G. 
Creason of the Central; David Hauser, South; 
W.C. Webster, Northwest and Elsie F. Bevan of 
the Everglades. 

Sunday morning saw Gladney Davidson, fed- 
eral aid coordinator for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service speaking on hunter safety programs in 
other states and how federal aid fits in with the 
program. The workshop was then topped off 
by members of the Florida Mountain Men 
discussing and demonstrating primitive weapons 
shooting and loading.—Mike Godwin. 
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ONSERVATION SCENE 


HELP SAVE THE MANATEE 


A frequently overlooked mi- 
gration takes place each fall 
with the arrival of cool weather. 
At that time a number of ma- 
rine creatures, seeking warmer 
water, move inshore, even leav- 
ing salt or brackish habitat in 
favor of fresh water. 

Among the migrants is the 
endangered manatee or sea cow, 
the officially designated state ma- 
rine mammal. 

It is estimated that only 
800-1,000 manatees of Florida’s 
once large population remain. 
Manatees congregate during the 


cooler months in various spring 
runs where the water remains 
warmer than that of the Gulf 
and Atlantic. In recent years, 
the warm water discharge of 
various power plants has at- 
tracted numbers of the animals. 

As with other mammals, it 
needs air and must surface fre- 
quently to breathe. Only its nos- 
trils may protrude above the 
surface when it rises to take in 
air and it is difficult to see. It is 
at this time the animal is espe- 
cially vulnerable to injury from 
boat propellers. Slashing by boat 
props is a major cause of mana- 
tee mortality. 


Photos by Dept. of Natural Resources 


When they seek out the warmer water of spring-fed creeks during the 
colder months, manatees are especially vulnerable to slashing by boat 
props. This is the greatest source of mortality of the gentle giant. 
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xov. Reubin Askew, in an ef- 
fort to bring the species and the 
plight to the attention of the 
public, proclaimed November 
“Manatee Awareness Month.” 
Along with the official proc- 
lamation, the Department of 
Natural Resources has arranged 
for a toll-free 24-hour telephone 
service for the public to report 
sightings of manatees, collisions 
with boats, and other matters re- 
lated to the well-being of the 
species. 

In his proclamation, Gov. 
Askew urged all citizens to be- 
come aware of critical habitat 
areas and help this interesting 
and endangered animal by 
observing the rules for its pro- 
tection. 

Boaters, especially, should be- 
come aware of the often unseen 
presence. Reducing boats to idl- 
ing speed in areas known to 
harbor manatees greatly relieves 
the problem of prop-slashing the 
animals. Biologists are working 
toward a solution to the problem 
of manatee collisions with cargo 
barges which ply some water- 
ways where the species is found, 

The toll-free manatee number, 
staffed by members of the 
Florida Marine Patrol, is 
1-800-342-1821. Reports will be 
routed to area Marine Patrol 
officers and other personnel con- 
cerned with the protection of the 
species, 


LEAPING LIZARDS 


When Charles Meeks, of Belle 
Glade, killed a “dragon lizard” 
in early August, Sergeant 
Charles Dennis, Wildlife Inspec- 
tor for the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
arrived on the scene to investi- 
gate. 

To his astonishment, the 
“dragon” turned out to be a 
seven-foot Nile monitor lizard, a 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
native of Africa. Meeks dis- 
patched the giant reptile with a 
12 gauge shotgun when field 
hands discovered its presence 
near their worksite off Brown’s 
Farm Road. 

An autopsy later revealed that 
the lizard had dined on two tur- 
tles, several blue heron eggs and 
a cotton rat! Although there is 
yet no clue as to the source of 
the lizard, speculation is that it 
was purposely released or es- 
caped from a pet owner. No ex- 
hibits in the area have reported 
a missing monitor. 

A five-foot monitor lizard was 
captured in Ft. Lauderdale a few 
weeks prior to this incident. 
That reptile, captured by wildlife 
officers, is still alive and well 
and is residing at a local wildlife 
exhibit. 


GARY BENNETT PASSES 


We note the recent passing of 
Gary Bennett of Fort Pierce. 
Longtime subscribers will re- 
member Gary, active outdoor 
writer and conservationist who 
authored a number of articles for 
us back in the 50s. He was pre- 
sented the Governor’s Award by 
LeRoy Collins for his con- 
servation efforts and, prior to 
moving to Fort Pierce, was ac- 
tive in promoting the outdoor 
recreation opportunities of the 
Cocoa area. He put out a daily 
hunting and fishing report over 
station WKKO for some 16 
years. 


TRAPPING INFORMATION 


Florida trappers are reminded 
that all bobcat, otter and mink 
pelts taken for commercial pur- 
poses must be tagged with a seal 
issued by the Commission. This 
is a continuation of the tagging 
program initiated last season, 
except that tagging is now com- 
pulsory and the mink has been 
added to the list this year. 

Under the law, the possession 
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COMMISSION EMPLOYEES RECEIVE AWARDS 


At the Commission meeting in 
Punta Gorda this past July, W/O 
David Thompson, Belle Glade, 
was recognized as the Outstand- 
ing Wildlife Officer of the Year. 

In making the presentation, 
Major James Jordan, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Law Enforcement 
Division, explained the agency’s 
policy of selecting an  out- 
standing wildlife officer from 
each of the five regions. One of 
the five is then named Wildlife 
Officer of the Year. 

Jordan said, “There are so 
many officers who do so much 
good work for the Commission 
that the decision is difficult. All 
five selected are truly out- 
standing officers, but usually one 
stands a little taller and rep- 
resents the Commission a little 
better than the others. 

This year’s candidates, in ad- 
dition to Thompson, assigned to 
the Everglades Region, were 
Gary Shipman, South Region; 
Lee M. Crews, Northeast Region; 
David Arnette, Northwest Re- 
gion; and Ed Goggin, Central 
Region. 


) 

The Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Orlando, named Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
biologist Lovett Williams, Jr. as 
Conservationist of the Year. 

Williams, who heads the 
Commission’s Bureau of Wildlife 
Research, works out of the 
agency’s Gainesville research fa- 
cility. 

He was recognized by the 
Federation for his outstanding 
efforts in many areas of wildlife 
research, including work on the 
wild turkey, brown pelican, 
Florida sandhill crane, and with 
recovery programs for endan- 
gered and threatened wildlife. 

a 

Mike Rebel was named Out- 
standing Fish Management Spe- 
cialist at the September meeting 
of the Commission. He is as- 
signed to the largemouth bass 
project, headquartered at the 
Eustis fisheries research facility. 
Recognition was in the form of a 
plaque and a $25 check donated 
by fisheries personnel. 


of three or more pelts of one spe- 
cies is considered a commercial 
quantity and therefore the pelts 
must be tagged to have in pos- 
session (except during the com- 
mercial fur season) or to offer for 
sale. There is no quota on the 
number of otter, bobcat, or mink 
that may be taken in the state 
this season. 


Contact the Commission’s re- 
gional office serving your area 
for specific tagging information. 
The offices are listed elsewhere 
in the magazine. Also available 
through Commission offices and 
license agents is a summary of 
rules and regulations covering 
taking of furbearing animals in 
Florida. 
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TAXIDERMY-GUNSMITH SCHOOL 


A release from Montgomery 
Technical Institute, Troy, North 
Carolina, announced the opening 
of a school of gunsmithing and a 
taxidermy program. 

Of the four school-quarter pro- 
gram in gunsmithing, the 
school’s brochure says, “At the 
conclusion of study, the student 
will not be a master gunsmith, 
but he will be a very advanced 


apprentice prepared to work 
with a master or establish his 
own shop.” 


The taxidermy course also 
runs for four quarters and is de- 


Photo by William Greer 
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signed to develop the skills nec- 
essary to become a competent 
taxidermist. 

Out-of-state tuition appears 
reasonable. Information is avail- 
able from Montgomery Technical 
Institute, P.O. Drawer 487, Troy, 
NC 27371. 


OUTDOOR TIPS 


A recent addition to the Rem- 
ington Sportsmen’s Library is 
“Outdoor Tips,” authored by Bill 
Johnson, Robert Elman and 
Jerry Gibbs. 

Useful hints in 19 categories, 
ranging from hiking and camp- 


Commission's wildlife inspection supervisor Kyle Hill 
examines indigo snake confiscated from dealer. 
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ing to freshwater and saltwater 
fishing are covered. Short para- 
graphs present each item in 
highly readable style. It’s a good 
two ninety-five’s worth of in- 
teresting and informative mate- 
rial. Available from Remington 
Sportsmen’s Library, P.O. Box 
731, Bridgeport, Conn. 06601. 


ANIMAL DEALER FINED 


A south Florida animal dealer 
has been fined $5,000 for selling 
four indigo snakes. John P. An- 
thony, Coral Gables was ar- 
rested on the charge that he 
shipped the snakes to a Michi- 
gan address in violation of fed- 
eral regulations. 

The Eastern indigo snake, a 
favorite with collectors through- 
out the United States, is consid- 
ered a threatened species. 

Indigos are now found only in 
Florida and Georgia. Its range 
once included Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina, but 
there have been no confirmed 
sightings of the snake in these 
states since the 1950s. 

Commercial trade by pet deal- 
ers is believed to be the main 
cause for the decline of the spe- 
cies. Eastern indigo snakes are 
extremely docile, colorful, and 
grow as long as eight feet, mak- 
ing them highly desirable as 
pets to snake fanciers. Prime 
specimens sell for as much as 
$250 in the Northwest. 


MONGOOSE CAPTURED 


In February 1977 an animal 
tentatively identified as a mon- 
goose was reported on Dodge Is- 
land, Miami’s seaport facility. 
Presence of the species was 
confirmed by biologist Tim 
Regan. 

Dodge Island is roughly a 
quarter mile wide and a mile 
long. The mongoose had probably 
gained access by stowing away 
aboard an incoming freighter. An 
intensive trapping operation was 
conducted. One female mongoose 
was captured. No further evi- 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
dence was found to indicate addi- 
tional mongooses remained on 
the island. Interviews with peo- 
ple familiar with the area re- 
vealed that two mongooses had 
been killed in the previous 
month; one by a dog and another 
by a truck. No reports of the 
presence of the animal have since 
been reported. 

Mongooses are native to Af- 
rica, Asia, and Madagascar but 
have been introduced to sugar 
cane-producing countries else- 
where because they kill rats. 


CANOES DONATED 


Boat registration certificates 
for ten new canoes are presented 
to Major Louis F. Gainey (left), 
Everglades Regional Manager 
and Lt. Bob Hickman (right), 
Everglades Youth Camp Direc- 
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Mongoose 


Mongooses have had drastic im- 
pact on the native wildlife 
wherever introduced. If a repro- 
ductively viable population of 
mongooses should become estab- 
lished in Florida, they could 
spread through the Gulf Coast 
states, resulting in widespread 
damage to existing wildlife. In 
Hawaii, Jamaica, the Virgin Is- 
lands and several other places 
where they were introduced, 
mongooses virtually eliminated 
ground-nesting birds and several 
species of snakes, frogs and 
lizards. 


tor by Jim Slaymaker President 
of the Airboat & Halftrack Con- 
servation Club of Palm Beach 


County which donated the 
canoes to the summer camp pro- 
gram. The club also presented 
the camp two golf carts to assist 
the staff in their rounds of the 
facility. 
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MANGROVE and WOOD STORKS Photo by Bill Hansen 


To the uninitiated, Florida’s mangrove stands are hardly more than dense thickets of impenetrable brush 
lining most of the tidal waterways of the state. Mangroves occur in the intertidal areas throughout tropical, 
and some temperate portions of the world. In Florida, mangroves are encountered southward from Volusia 
County on the Atlantic side of the peninsula and from Levy County south on the Gulf coast. There are three 
major species here, identified as red mangrove, black mangrove, and white mangrove. 


Mangroves have been used as a source of lumber and charcoal; the bark, rich in tannin, has been used in 
making leather; and the blooms as a source of nectar in the production of a specialty honey. 

Its role in the ecology of the estuarine environment is of major importance. Its interwoven stems and root 
system resist the effects of wave erosion, hold up organic debris, and eventually result in the creation of is- 
lands and extended shorelines, Its dropped leaves, broken down by micro-organisms, form the basic compon- 
ent of a food chain that reaches up to fishes, birds, and mammals, including man. 


Photo by Morrie Naggiar MANGROVE and ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
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SOUTH FLORIDA QUAIL HUNT From a painting by Russ Smiley 


With a heart-thumping whirrr of wings, a covey of bobwhites breaks cover. 


One of a series of limited edition 20” x 30” prints by Russ Smiley, 
each has been sianed and numbered by the artist. Catalog available, 
address Russ Smiley, 12000 N. W. 22nd Place, Miami, FL 33167. 


